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SOME SCULPTURES IN ITALY DURING WAR TIME 


ALBERT W. VAN BUREN 


‘ ) y AR is the simplest and crudest 
expression of the struggle for 
existence as between nations 

or groups of nations. This does not 
mean merely the struggle to maintain 
life: if it were only for that, few would 
care to face death rather than buy off 
the invader. But it means the effort 
to preserve life for ourselves and our 
dear ones with what makes life worth 
the living: honor first of all, then the 
means, actual or potential, of main- 
taining one’s existence, and finally the 
continued possession of as much as is 
possible of the heritage from the past; 
for we shall need this, too, in building up 
the nobler and more enduring fabric of 
humanity to which our hearts are turn- 
ing as our inspiration and our task. 
The greater and the more essential part 
of this heritage no foe can take from us: 
it is part of our very nature, we ac- 
quired it at our mother’s knee, we 
learnt it with out playmates at school 
and college, we breathed it in with the 
very air of freedom. It is enshrined in 
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temples not made with hands. But a 
certain amount of our birthright is in 
the tangible and material form of 
monuments and works of art; in these 
precious heirlooms, the very symbols of 
our spiritu 

more than a mere question of aesthetics 
—no land is richer than Italy; and 
hence one of the duties of the Italian 
government at this solemn time has 
been to take such measures as lay in its 
power to save the artistic possessions of 
the nation from the ruin of war. 

We are unfortunately confronted by 
conditions and not vague forebodings 
when we speak of the dangers to which 
these objects are exposed. The re- 
reated aérial bombardments of Venice, 
Padua, Rimini. Ravenna, and Bari,—to 
name only a few places of exceptional 
importance,—have more than sufficed 
to show that this fair land,—of which 
Pliny long ago said (Natural History, 
III. 39) that it was ‘‘at the same time 
favored child and mother of all lands, 
chosen by the will of the gods to add 
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Fig. 2. 


radiance to the heavens, to unite 
scattered empires and_ soften their 
manners, by the intercourse of speech 
to reconcile the discordant and savage 
tongues of so many peoples in human 
converse, and in brief to be the one 
fatherland of all the races in the whole 
world, ’’—that Italy is no more immune 
from violation than were Belgium and 
France. Would Rome herself be spared 
apart from religious considerations and 
technical diffculties? It is certainly 
impressive at the present time to turn 
for a moment from the daily record of 
air-raids and bombardments and read 
again the appeal which Procopius 
makes Belisarius address to the Ostro- 
goth Totila in the year 546 A.p., when 
Rome was at the mercy of the _ bar- 
barian; I quote the noble version of 


Ravenna, Tomb of Galla Placidia 


Thomas Hodgkin, which the late Pro- 
fessor Carter always loved to read in 
his Roman lectures: 

‘Fair cities are the glory of the great 
men who have been their founders, and 
surely no wise man would wish to be 
remembered as the destroyer of any of 


them. But of all cities under the sun 
Rome is confessed to be the greatest 
and the most glorious. No one man, 
no single century reared her greatness. 
A long line of kings and emperors, the 
united efforts of some of the noblest of 
men, a vast interval of time, a lavish 
expenditure of wealth, the most costly 
materials and the most skilful crafts- 
men of the world, have all united to 
make Rome. Slowly and gradually 
has each succeeding age there reared 
its monuments. Any act, therefore, of 
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Fig. 3. 


wanton outrage against that city will 
be resented as an injustice by all men 
of all ages, by those who have gone 
before us, because it effaces the memo- 
rials of their greatness, by those who 
shall come after, since the most won- 
derful sight in the world will be no 
longer theirs to look upon. Remember 
too, that this war must end either in the 
Emperor’s victory or yourown. If you 
should prove to be the conqueror, how 
great will be your delight in having 
preserved the most precious jewel of 
your crown. If yours should turn out 
to be the losing side, great will be the 
thanks due from the conqueror for 
your preservation of Rome, while its 
destruction would make every plea for 
mercy and humanity on your behalf 
inadmissible. And last of all comes 
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Ravenna, Tomb of Galla Placidia, fully protected 


the question what shall be your own 
eternal reward in history, whether 
you will be remembered as the preserver 
or the destroyer of the greatest city in 
the world” (Procopius, Gothic Wars, 
III. 22). 

So much for the deeper significance 
of these things; and now for the more 
immediate purpose of this article. | 
wish to show to America what Italy is 
doing for the preservation of her—and 
our—artistic heritage, and to illustrate 
this by means of a few of the more 
familiar works of sculpture. The task 
which has confronted the department 
of Fine Arts and Antiquities in the 
Ministry of Public Instruction has been 
enormous, but the authorities, under 
the able lead of Commendatore Corrado 
Ricci, the Director General, have nobly 
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Fig. 4. Venice. Basilica of San Marco. Pulpit of the Evangelist and Altar of St. Paul 





Fig. 5. Venice. Lowering one of the horses of the facade 
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Fig. 6. Venice. Preparing another horse for removal to Safety 


and capably risen to the occasion: 
nothing has been left undone which 
either technical experience or illumi- 
nated foresight could suggest, within 
the limits of the possible, to attain the 
proposed end.* 

Long before the approach of danger, 
all portable objects of great artistic 
value were removed from threatened 
territory to places of safety; among 
them were not only small panel pic- 
tures, illuminated manuscripts, rich 
enameled crosses and the like, but 
great canvasses such as those on the 
ceilings of the -Doges’ Palace at Venice, 
and colossal bronze statues as well. 
Next came the question of protection 
against air raids and conflagrations for 
what had to remain in place—the 
frescoes, the architectural and monu- 
mental sculptures, and the buildings 
themselves. These were exposed to 


fourfold danger: from direct hits of.- 
projectiles, from flying splinters of 
such, from the rush of air caused by 
explosions, and from fire. The de- 


* The experience of the first year of the war is given in 
Signor Gielli’s article in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
IV (1916, ii), 215-230; the illustration of the facade 
of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, after the bom- 
bardment of February 12, 1916, on page 217 of that 
article, gave at least a premonition of what was coming; 
and the picture of the encasement of the great fountain 
of Gian Bologna, at Bologna, on page 227, was an ex- 
cellent example of the means then adopted for the 
protection of such monuments. Since that time how- 
ever many things have happened; a popular account of 
the measures taken, with some striking illustrations of 
the damage done especially in Venice, has been pub- 
lished by Ugo Ojetti (J Monumenti Italiani e la Guerra, 
Milan, Alfieri e Lacroix, 1917, lire 15), and the Ministry 
of Public Instruction has produced, in a most satis- 
factory manner, the first of a series of four official re- 
ports, richly illustrated, on its various forms of activity 
(La Difesa del Patrimonio Artistico Italiano contro 4 
Pericolt di Guerra (1915-16417), i.: Protezione det Monu- 
mentt, Rome, Calzone, 1917 (also in Bollettino d’ Arte, 
1917). 

I am under deep obligation to Commendatore Ricci 
for his courtesy in allowing me to use his material and 
in particular the photographs of the Ministry for the 
present article. 
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fensive measures actually adopted have 
naturally varied with circumstances, 
but in general they consist in coyesigS” 
of steel, wood, sandbags or bags filled 
with seaweed; in the providing of ad- 
ditional support for walls and arches; 
in the hanging of mattresses of seaweed 
at a certain distance in front of frescoed 
walls so as to break any violent rush 
of air; and in providing additional fire- 
fighting apparatus and watchers. The 
employment of several of these methods 
is illustrated in Figures 1-4; in passing 
there may be mentioned the strange 
transformation which familiar monu- 
ments undergo in the process—the 
development as it were of new archi- 
tectural forms having the relation of 
spirit to substance, or, to change the 
figure, not unlike the wierd, other- 
worldly shapes assumed by the trees in 
New England after an ‘“‘ice-storm,”’ 
when the individual forms are all 
coated with the clinging solid mass. 
A friend of mine who has had the for- 
tune to visit Venice on a humanitarian 
mission these past few weeks tells me 
that nothing can do justice to the im- 
pressiveness of St. Mark’s today, the 
dim interior with all its swathings and 
buttresses, perfectly still except for 
the dull booming of the guns on the 
Piave. 

And now for the statuary, with which 
alone we have time and space to deal 
more fully. The four bronze horses of 
St. Mark’s have added one more to the 
varied wanderings which have fallen 
to their lot since the day when they 
were taken from the foundry to be the 
pride of some Greek city. In Fig. 5 
one of them is seen, a veritable Pegasus 
in mid-air, descending to the ground 
from his lofty pedestal over the main 
portal of the great church; and in 
Fig. 6 one of his companions is proceed- 
ing with all the mingled charm and 
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Fig. 7. Gate of the Baptism of Shiberti 


dignity of the Greek breed of horses 
toward the gate of the Doges’ Palace, 
where temporary stabling was found 
for them. It may be remarked in 
passing that the proportions of the 
bronze horses are adapted to a lofty 
position: when seen at the level of the 
spectator’s eye they appear heavy and 
“dumpy.’’ The Greeks, for one reason 
or another, had little to learn in the 
matter of optical laws as applied to 
architecture and sculpture. 

The younger but no less noble steed 
at Padua that bore the doughty con- 
dottiere Gattamelata—Donatello’s mas- 
terpiece, and perhaps the most inspir- 
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Fig. 12. Rome. Capitoline Museum. The Dying Gaul 


ing thing of its kind ever achieved— 
was for a time protected by steel plates 
set in the form of a pent-house roof 
with a very steep angle above, and 
sandbags about the base. It is fortu- 
nate that it was so carefully protected 
for in one of the recent bombardments 
a bomb landed on this very spot, after 
the priceless statue had been removed 
to a safer locality. 

We must now leave the Po valley 
and see what has been done to protect 
some of the most famous art treasures 
of Tuscany. Fig. 8 shows the Loggia 
della Signoria, well-known to all visi- 
tors to Florence; itself one of the best 
examples of the Early Renaissance 
architecture of Florence, and worthy of 
its conspicuous position on the great 
Piazza della Signoria, but beside that, 
serving for several centuries past as a 


remarkable open-air museum of sculp- 


ture. While some of its contents are 
still visible, it is clear that the two 
colossal groups, Cellini’s ‘‘ Perseus’’ and 
Gian Bologna’s “Sabine Women,”’ are 
likely to last longer than the surround- 
ing buildings in case of bombs being 
dropped on the City of the Lily. Figs. 
7 and 9 will serve to reassure the lovers 
of those marvellous bronze doors of the 
Baptistry as to their safety except in 
the improbable case of a direct hit. 
Figs. 10 indicates how careful the Ital- 
ians are guarding Michelangelo’s superb 
embodiment of the triumph of youth 
and righteousness. 

At perhaps the most exposed point of 
the Adriatic coast, Ancona, whence the 
fleets of Imperial Rome used to put 
forth for the Dalmatian and Thracian 
campaigns, stands Trajan’s arch. It 
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may be supposed that this memorial of 
the conqueror of Dacia would possess 
a peculiar fascination as a target to un- 
welcome visitors from across the Adri- 
atic; if so, Fig. 11 shows what they 
will find there. 

It is not assumed by the authorities 
that the capital is immune from aerial 
attack. For the reason however that 
the art treasures of Rome are so infinite 
in number that it would be humanly 
impossible to protect them, and also 
because some of the most important, 
such as the columns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius, the arches, the tem- 
ples, the obelisks and the fountains, 
by their sheer bulk defy any such 
measures, protection has been limited 
to a few exceptional cases, such as the 
Wolf, the Esquiline Venus, the Camil- 
lus, and the Julius Caesar of the Con- 
servatori, the Dying Gaul of the 
Capitoline (Fig. 12), and Bernini's 
Apollo and Daphne of the Villa Bor- 
ghese (Fig. 13). In the Terme Mu- 
seum, the removing of some of the 
masterpieces to positions of greater 
security under the protection of the 
massive vaults of upper stories has led 
to some interesting groupings, and it 
is a unique opportunity, for example, 
for those of us who are still in Rome— 
if only our other occupations and pre- 
occupations were to permit it!—to 
compare, in immediate proximity, those 
two marvellous examples of Greek art 


Fig. 13. Rome. Villa Borghese. 


of Bernini 


Apollo and Daphne 


at its transition from the Archaic Age 
to that of Phidias, the Ludovisi Throne 
and the Niobid from the Gardens of 
Sallust, with such masterpieces of 
later technique as the Aphrodite from 
Cyrene and the Ephebe from Subiaco. 
Such moments come occasionally even 
amid the troubles of the present time, 
and perhaps may be interpreted as 
harbingers of the better things that are 
still to come. A. W. VAN BUREN. 
American Academy, Rome. 
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Cubiculum of the Villa, as re-erected in New York 


THE BOSCOREALE FRESCOES IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


GisELA M. A. RICHTER 


NYONE fortunate enough to have 
visited Pompeii and the Naples 
Museum will never forget the 

glimpse he there obtained into ancient 
Roman life. He will have been impress- 
ed with much that is similar to life at the 
present day and also with much that is 
different; but what he will undoubtedly 
remember most vividly are the brilli- 
ant wall paintings which decorated the 
rooms. The Romans loved abundance 
of color. They found it in the luxuriant 
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nature which surrounded them, in the 
gardens which formed an integral part 
of their houses, and they repeated it 
on the walls of their rooms. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York is one of the few places outside 
of Naples and Pompeii where Roman 
fresco painting can be properly studied. 
For here are exhibited most of the 
paintings which once ornamented the 
walls of a villa near Boscoreale, a village 
on the southern slope of Mount Vesu- 





Fig. 3. Garden Scene: Detail from the Cubiculum 
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vius, not far from Pompeii. This villa 
was buried in 79 a.p. by the same erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius which proved 
disastrous to Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
The plan of the villa (Fig. 1) is typical 
of a Roman house in early Imperial 
times, except that the customary atrium 
or court-yard is missing, the rooms 
being all grouped around a colonnaded 
garden (peristylium). An interesting 
feature is the presence of a farmhouse in 
the building, showing that the owner of 
the villa took an active interest in 
farming. An important landmark for 
the age of the house is given by a 
graffito stating that it was sold by 
auction the ninth of May, 12 A. pb. 
When the catastrophe happened in 79 
A.D. the villa seems to have been under 
reconstruction, perhaps to repair some 
damages caused by the great earth- 
quake of 63 A.D. This circumstance 
probably explains why no furniture and 
few small objects were found, when 
neighboring villas yielded such a rich 
harvest to excavators. We do not 
know definitely the name of the owner 
or owners; but a stone tablet gives us 
the name of the builder as Marius. 

The paintings were taken from vari- 
ous rooms—from the tablinum, from 
the banquet-room (grand triclinium), 
from the small room near the summer 
dining-room, from the colonnade of the 
garden, and from one of the bedrooms 
(cubiculum). In most cases only parts 
of the decorations of the walls of each 
room could be secured, and such frag- 
ments have had to be framed separately ; 
but the paintings of the cubiculum 
were sufficiently well preserved to be re- 
moved in their entirety; so that it was 
possible to set them up in their original 
order, in a small room reconstructed as 
nearly as possible like the old chamber 
(Fig. 2); in the farther wall of this room 
the original window has been repro- 
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Fig. 4. Architectural Detail: From the Summer 
Triclinium 


duced with its ancient grating. In our 
description of the frescoes we will begin 
with this room, since, owing to its com- 
paratively complete state, it can give us 
the best idea of ancient house decoration. 

The paintings of this room are in 
what is known as the architectural 
style, in which outdoor views, some- 
times landscapes, but more generally 
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Festoon of Leaves and Fruit: From the Tablinum 


buildings, were represented. These 
views are composed on separate panels, 
there being four on each of the long 
sides of the room and three on the 
further wall with the window. The 
general effect is one of spaciousness, as 
if the room had a series of open win- 
dows, from which could be seen various 
glimpses of the town and gardens. The 
panels on the long sides show groups 
of many-storied houses, terraces, lofty 
porticoes, projecting balconies, altars, 
and shrines. On the further wall is a 
charming view of a garden (Fig. 3), with 
a pergola overgrown with vines, and a 
rocky cave with a fountain and spread- 
ing ivy; birds of gay plumage are flitting 
about and drinking from the fountain, 
in evident enjoyment of their retreat. 


Though the architecture in some of 
these paintings is probably somewhat 
fanciful (and sometimes of doubtful 
perspective!), such representations are 
naturally invaluable for our knowledge 
of ancient buildings. Porticoes, log- 
gias, balconies, and hanging gardens 
must have played as important a part 
in the life of the ancients as they do in 
modern Greece and Italy; and the 
southern love for bright and varied 
color is everywhere apparent. 

Another variety of the architectural 
style consisted in painting the walls to 
imitate porticoes, standing against gaily 
colored marble walls and_ beautiful 
ornamental cornices. Thereby a feel- 
ing of greater depth to the wall was ob- 
tained. Three excellent examples of 
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this style were derived from a small 
room near the summer triclinium (see 
Fig. 4). The predominating colors are 
brilliant reds, greens, and yellows, with 
touches of brown, white, and purple. 
On the one here illustrated is seen the 
outline of a vine leaf, evidently placed 
on the plaster while the painter was 
sprinkling the ground color to imitate 
the texture of granite. 

One of the finest pieces in the whole 
collection was taken from the tablinum 
(Fig. 5). It represents a festoon of 
leaves and fruit against a wall treated 
in a similar manner to those just de- 
scribed. The supports of the wreath 
are in the form of young bullocks’ 
heads, and at regular intervals are sus- 
pended a mask, a bell, and a basket 
from which a serpent is emerging. The 
whole has great decorative quality. 

The decoration of the peristyle was 
in this same “‘illusory’’ style, painted 
columns facing the real stone ones, so 
as to give the impression of a deeper 
colonnade than it actually was. Be- 
tween these columns were painted vari- 
ous objects. The three fragments from 
this decoration in the Museum show 
part of a fluted Corinthian column with 
a wreath of wheat and fruit (Fig. 6); 
a ‘arge two-handled vase with a palm 
branch in the background; and a sun- 
dial. 

In addition to this gay but perhaps 
rather restless architectural treatment, 
Roman frescoes show another distinc- 
tive style, in which human figures are 
the prominent feature. A number of 
important panels painted in this man- 
ner, each with one or two life-size 
figures, were obtained from the grand 
triclintum of the villa; and three of 
these are included in the Museum col- 
lection. 

The best preserved represents a 
woman sitting in an elaborately deco- 
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Fig. 6. Detail from a Painted Colonnade: From the 
Peritylium 

rated chair, playing the lyre; behind 
her stands a little girl, listening atten- 
tively to the music (Fig. 9). They 
wear rich jewelry and are dressed in 
violet and white robes, these quiet 
colors standing out effectively against 
the brilliant red of the background. 
Another panel shows a young woman 
standing and holding a shield (Fig. 7). 
The third painting represents a man and 
a woman sitting on a couch (Fig. 8), 
he leaning both hands on a staff, she with 
her face resting on her hand, as if rapt 
in deep thought. Unfortunately the 
preservation of this fresco is not good; 
and this is the more to be regretted 
since the strong face of the woman and 
the finely modeled body of the man 
show its exceptionally good quality as 
a painting. None of these figures has 
as yet been convincingly identified. 
The three panels, separated by painted 
columns (one of which is in the Mu- 
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Woman with Shield: From the Grand Triclinium 
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Fig. 9. 


seum) formed the decoration on the 
right wall of the grand triclinium. 
From the cornice above them probably 
came two smaller paintings, each with 
a group of two figures. The frescoes 
on the two other walls were partly not 
well enough preserved, and partly have 
gone elsewhere—to the Louvre, and to 
the Brussels and Naples Museums. 
With regard to the date of these fres- 
coes, comparison with other Pompeian 
wall paintings shows that those of the 
architectural style are the earlier, dating 
from about the beginning of our era; 
while the figure paintings are rather 
later. But both styles are probably 
copied from earlier Greek paintings, 
which have since perished. For just 


Woman Playing the Lyre: From the Grand Triclinium 


as a large proportion of Roman sculp- 
ture consists merely of copies from 
Greek works, so the Roman paintings 
presumably reproduce Greek composi- 


tions of various periods. The fact 
that the Greek paintings themselves are 
practically entirely lost therefore gives 
a peculiar importance to Pompeian wall 
decorations. For they not only give us 
a vivid picture of the actual surround- 
ings of the Romans, but through them 
we can obtain a faint idea of the fam- 
ous Greek paintings of which ancient 
literature is full—only we must always 
remember that in being copied by the 
Romans the Greek originals passed 
through the medium of a less artistic 
people. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 
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ROME, AND JUNE 


GRANT SHOWERMAN 


TALY again! An all but breezeless 

calm is on the bay, and the air is 

soft with the vapors of early morn- 
ing. The lightly swelling waters seem 
still to slumber in the tempered light 
and heat of the just risen sun. Island 
and coast, and the little white sails that 
stand so straight and move so slowly 
and so noiselessly, are scarce more real 
than the shadowy coast and craft mir- 
rored back from the deep. The moun- 
tain and its breath of smoke are dim 
through a veil of lavender. Only the 
shout of the mariner and the murmur of 
the voyager disturb the silence. 

Italy again! The train sweeps up 
through the Capuan plain, past fields of 
hemp and grain and fertile garden 
acres; the castle-crowned Apennines, 
with vine and olive slopes, are swift and 
faithful escort. Richness everywhere, 
everywhere luxuriance, exuberance. 


Everywhere the go den sun, and genial 


heat, and gentle outlines. After the 
gravelly steppes of Africa, after the 
treeless, austere plains and hard-fea- 
tured mountains of high Castile, what 
joy to follow with the eye the soft and 
sweeping undulations of Italy’s moun- 
tains, to feast it on her fruitfulness and 
verdure, to feel the warm caress of the 
Italian sun! 

Past Monte Casino, reared aloft on 
its rocks above sea-like valley of varied 
green; past Aquino, home of ancient 
satirist and mediaeva churchman; past 
little hill-towns, ages old, that look on 
in never-ceasing wonder from their dis- 
tant rocky seats at the iron steed with 
its trail of cars and smoke; among bil- 
lowing vineyards along the slope of the 
Alban Mount; down into the bosom of 
the broad Campagna, through fields of 
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drying hay and yellowing grain, and 
past wondrous grey arches, ghostly now 
in the twilight, that in times far away 
carried the waters of the Great City; 
past leafy gardens and ivy-clad ancient 
walls—to Rome! What pleasure again 
to be in Rome, to tread once more the 
pavement of Horace and Virgil in the 
shadow of gigantic arch and, temple, to 
dream in the shade on the Palatine, to 
taste the delight of Roman summer! 

Rome again, and June! The fresh 
and balmy morning, with sidewalks 
lined by contadinas with fruit and 
flowers, and fruit stall and market rich 
with cherries and apricots; the advanc- 
ing warmth of early noon, and the cool, 
black shade of opaque ilexes; the never 
failing breeze from the Tuscan sea that 
tempers the too insistent rays; the les- 
sened noise and movement of the 
siesta, and the languor of the golden 
afternoon; the flocking of charming 
children and beribboned nurses under 
tall immemorial pines in the old Bor- 
ghese gardens, by the /aghetto where the 
swans are gliding, or in ruder places 
where black-and-white cattle graze; the 
cool of the evening, and the comfort of 
the night! 

Rome again, and the Romans! The 
season of awnings; they are brown and 
white this year, and line the thorough- 
fare. The best of the season of out-of- 
doors, long since begun, and to con- 
tinue till the chilling late autumnal 
rains. The streets are lively with the 
fluttering linen of countless tables that 
occupy the walks. Pedestrians must 
keep to the street. The season of ar- 
bors; the leafy little osterie beyond the 
city gates are filled at fall of night with 
cheerful guests; at noon the vines and 
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Past Little Hill 


ivy at The Three Fair Venetians shed 
refreshing cool. The garden-restau- 
rants are merry at close of day with 
lights that gleam among the green of 
overarching vines, and with music and 
laughter, and faces that beam with joy 
and good will. Whole families are 
there, circles of eyes alight with eager- 
ness about the steaming dish and the 
ruddy or golden glass. The spell of even- 
ing turning into night in Rome in the 
month of June! 

The season when nobody cares. The 
custode sits dozing at the Forum gate; 
stretched on seat and sidewalk, the cab- 
man and porter lie asleep at noon. The 
carter in the suburbs lies supine on his 
load. The woman in the booth leans 


-Towns Ages Old 


back in her leafy bower of shining 
glasses and lemons on the branch and 


yields to drowsiness. The dealer in 
antiques nods behind his_ battered 
lamps and candlesticks and cares little 
for your custom. 

The season when no one hurries. 
The shady side of the street is dotted 
with leisurely pedestrians, hat in hand; 
the sunny side is deserted. The g ow- 
ing heat that fills the body at each 
crossing of the glaring pavement stones 
is a pleasant foil to the freshness of the 
shade that follows. We know that 
noon is hot, and that evening will be 
cool. 

Rome, and the Alban Mount, dark 
with foliage and purple-grey with haze! 
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Rome. The Season of Awnings 


White oxen, long of horn and liquid- 
eyed, are drawing the harvester in 
rolling fie'ds beyond the gates; by the 
pine-and-eucalyptus groves that mark 
the Campagna farms, rise the tall stacks 


of steam threshers. Against dry grass 
and grey stone wall, and in the still 
standing yellow grain, the poppies rear 
bright, liquid flames. The wine cart 
from its castelli jingles a leisurely way 
on the dusty road, with dog and driver 
asleep on the piled-up casks. 

On the Mount itself, all verdure and 
coolness. From the green covert the 
tinklings of hidden flocks of sheep and 
goats, to make still deeper the solitude. 
Under the lofty pines on the slopes of 
Tusculum, squads of boys with sacks, 
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in search of the nuts from the ripened 
and fallen cones. From the bare sum- 
mit beyond the ancient theater, all 
about in the clear, bright air, the larks 
are springing: 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soar- 
ing ever s ngest. 
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In the Borghese Gardens, Tall 


And now June days are longest, and 
the heat more genial thanever. Inthe 
Borghese, tall pines throw shadows now 
on grass gone brown, and children in 
late afternoon are scrambling for the 
pinocchi that drop from the great cones 
when breezes stir the tree’s giant crown. 

At fall of night on the twenty-ninth 
of June, the festa of San Giovanni. 
Thousands of Romans in the Lateran 
Square and all its ways, and overflow- 
ing into the roads beyond the Gate, 
where laughing men and women sit 
at rough board tables under green ar- 
bors with golden lights; before them 
golden goblets of wine, Frascati wine, 
and heaped-up dishes of brown-and- 
white-striped shells, steaming from the 


Pine Trees Throw Shadows Now. 


bath of boiling oil. Will you do as the 
Romans do? Then you must eat /u- 
mache to-night, because every Roman 
is eating them. 

In Piazza and thoroughfare, a revel 
of noise and commerce: neatly tied 
spighette of lavender for a soldo; cart- 
loads of noisy clay campanacci to ring 
in your neighbor’s ears; the din of dis- 
cordant horns; the tinkling of guitar 
and mandolin; the sparkling of little 
fireworks in countless hands; the flam- 
ing of murky torches making Rem- 
brandtesque the happy faces of youth. 

June in Rome, and Rome in June! 
What city and what month are better 
wed. 

Madison, Wis. 
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Fig. 1. Tomb of Nicholas V, now in the Crypt of St. Peter's, Rome 


NICHOLAS V 
A RESTORER OF THE PAPAL CITY 


ANNIE SHIPLEY Cox 


N the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
] tury, when Western Christendom, 
reunited under the Roman See, in- 
herited from the dying Eastern Empire 
the treasures of Attic thought, there 


came a moment of unique enthusiasm 
and a new recognition of the possibili- 
ties of individual achievement. At this 
fortunate epoch when imitation of the 
ancients was still an impulse and had 
not become a study, Nicholas V, a man 
whose work was destined to transform 
the Eternal City, ascended the Papal 
throne. Macauley calls him “ the great- 
est of the restorers of learning,’’ and 
Lanciani describes him as “‘ the first im- 
prover and restorer of the City from a 
modern point of view.” 


Tomaso Parentucelli, better known 


as Nicholas V, was born in Pisa in 
1397 and brought up in humble sur- 
roundings in the little town of Sarzana, 
whence he was frequently called Thomas 
of Sarzana. Educated in Florence, the 
center of humanistic studies, and at Bo- 
logna, the most distinguished seat of 
mediaeval learning, he early commended 
himself to secular and ecclesiastical lead- 
ers by his studious tastes and methodical 
mind. At the request of Cosimo de’ 
Medici he classified the library of San 
Marco according to a scheme of cate- 
gories which was so satisfactory that a 
contemporary biographer, the famous 
Florentine bookseller Vespasiano da Bis- 
ticci, naively asserts that ‘‘whoever in fu- 
ture time shall have to arrange a library 
cannot do it without this catalogue.”’ 
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He early entered the service of 
Niccolo Albergati, Bishop of Bologna, 
whom he loyally served for more than 
twenty years, and in memory of whom 
he later took the name of Nicholas. 
During this time he was intimately 
associated with the most learned men 
of his day, not a few of whom he after- 
wards invited to be members of his 
court in Rome. But a passion for 
books was always his most distinguish- 
ing characteristic, and as a youth he 
began to collect the manuscripts which 
later formed the nucleus of the Vatican 
library. In the words of a contem- 
porary, ‘‘he used often to say that he 
would do two things if ever he should 
have money at his command; that is, 
he would spend it for books and build- 
ings. Both of these he did in his 
pontificate.” 

He traveled widely on diplomatic 
errands for Eugenius IV, visiting Ger- 
many and France and going as far as 
Britain. Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
later Pope Pius II, who composed the 
epitaph that was engraved upon his 
tomb (Fig. 1) thus sums up the liberal 
interests of this Italian dilettante: 
‘‘From his youth he has been initiated 
into all the liberal arts, he is acquainted 
with all philosophers, historians, poets, 
cosmographers, and is no stranger to 
civil and canon law or even to medi- 
cine.”’ 

After the death of Eugenius in the 
Spring of 1447 the Conclave met in 
Rome in the Dominican cloister of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva and on 
the vigil of Saint Thomas, contrary to 
the expectation of all, Thomas of 
Sarzana received the majority of votes. 
He had risen in a single year from the 
rank of a simple priest to be Bishop, 
Cardinal and Pope. 

Nicholas V, inspired by the example 
of the Roman emperors, dreamed of a 


Papal City which should be the intel- 
lectual capital of the world and the 
visible expression of the supremacy of 
the Holy See. By his systematic ef- 
forts a great body of Greek and Oriental 
literature was made accessible to west- 
ern scholars, and under his patronage 
historical criticism and archaeological 
research in the modern scientific sense 
were generously encouraged. He wel- 
comed to his Court statesmen, philos- 
ophers, and men of letters and assisted 
some with gifts and others with ec- 
clesiastical preferment. 

But this was not enough for the 
humanist Pope; he saw in his mind's 
eye a Papal Palatine which should re- 
vive the splendor of Imperial Rome 
and, by its noble witness from age to 
age, reassert to the unlearned, as well 
as the learned, the prestige of the 
Eternal City. To realize this dream 
he collected about him architects, 
painters, sculptors, and workers in 
stone, metal, and textiles, so that it was 
said that he turned Rome upside down 
with his activity. 

His immediate predecessors Martin 
V and Eugenius IV, in establishing the 
seat of the Papacy in Rome, had begun 
the work of reconstruction, but their 
stormy pontificates offered little facility 
for building on a vast scale. After the 
sojourn of the Popes at Avignon and 
the period of Councils and Anti-Popes 
the abandoned capital of the Church 
was so desolate that it ‘hardly bore 
the semblance of a city.”’ The streets 
were blocked with rubbish, brigands 
lurked among the ruins, and wolves 
prowled about the graves near Saint 
Peter's. 

The first requisite was public safety; 
the second, a revival of industry; the 
third, restoration of enough of the pil- 
grimage churches to insure the stream 
of visitors upon whom Rome depended 
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then as now. Martin faced these 
pressing problems; he cleared the main 
thoroughfares, rebuilt the more im- 
portant fortifications, strengthened a 
few of the bridges, and repaired a num- 
ber of basilicas and churches. Eugen- 
ius in a measure followed his predeces- 
sor’s example, but neither of these 
Popes made a comprehensive plan for 
the city as a whole. 

The approach of the fourth Jubilee 
gave Nicholas V an unusual oppor- 
tunity. He realized that a vast con- 
course of pilgrims would bring pros- 
perity to Rome and that the gifts of 
the faithful would offer the means for 
carrying out his building projects. 
His messengers inspired enthusiasm 
and confidence and Christians in every 
land gladly welcomed the Papal proc- 
lamation. Throughout Italy prepara- 


tion was made to insure such safety of 
travel as was possible in states that 
were constantly at war and to provide 
for housing and feeding the pilgrims, 


and protecting them against the plague 
which was a constant menace in the 
fifteenth century. 

The “golden year’? more than ful- 
filled the highest anticipations. It be- 
gan with a solemn ceremony on Christ- 
mas day of the year 1449 when 
Nicholas opened the Porta Santa. This 
entrance to Saint Peter’s is reserved for 
years of jubilee and in the intervals is 
blocked up with stone. An interesting 
representation of it, showing the cross 
in the center, is found on a medal of the 
year 1450. It appears again in Fra 
Angelico’s fresco of San Lorenzo re- 
ceiving the treasures of the church from 
the hands of Sixtus II (Fig. 2). The 
painter has here introduced his patron 
Nicholas V in place of the earlier Pope 
and has happily portrayed him en- 
gaged in his favorite diversion of be- 
stowing gifts on those who pleased him. 
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On the left two soldiers are knocking 
at a door through which they are to 
lead St. Lawrence to martyrdom. This 
is an allusion to the opening of the 
Porta Santa. 

Thousands upon thousands of pil- 
grims flocked to Rome within the year, 
so that ‘‘they seemed like a flight of 
starlings or bees or an army of ants.”’ 
Aeneas Sylvius estimates the number of 
new-comers as reaching forty thousand 
a day in times of the greatest pressure. 
He doubtless exaggerates, but, except 
for the summer months when the plague 
was raging, the number was very great, 
and the sums which poured into the 
papal treasury were correspondingly 
large. 

The most important pageant of the 
year occurred at Whitsuntide, when 
Bernardino of Sienna was canonized. 
Nicholas loved stately and elaborate 
magnificence in the carrying out of 
ecclesiastical ritual, and every detail 
of tapestry, vestments, jewelry, and 
candles fell within the range of his 
watchful supervision. But while the 
minor arts were always dear to his 
heart, he took care that they should 
not distract him from his paramount 
interest in architecture, and however 
much he delighted in costly adorn- 
ments, his pleasure in these things in 
no sense compared with his zeal for 
restoring the city. 

Gianozzo Manetti, a friend and biog- 
rapher of Nicholas, says that the 
Pope undertook a variety of improve- 
ments in Rome “part affecting protec- 
tion, part embellishment, part sanita- 
tion, and part devotion.”’ He first 
repaired the city walls and to this 
day the sacred keys of Pope Nicholas 
appear more often than the arms of any 
other pope upon the walls of Rome. He 
fortified the approaches to the city and 
strengthened a number of the bridges; 
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Fra Angelico’s Fresco of San Lorenzo receiving the Treasures 
of the Church from Sixtus II 


in particular, the central span of the 
Milvian, bridge was arched with stone 


instead of wood. He reopened aban- 
doned districts and encouraged build- 
ing in various ways. He paved and 
straightened the streets and built por- 
ticos in exposed places. More im- 
portant still was the attention he le- 
stowed upon the water supply. Mcst 
of the inhabitants depended entirely 
upon the Tiber for water, though there 
were a few wells. This caused a 
crowding of the population in the lowest 
part of the city along the river’s edge. 
Nicholas restored the Acqua Virgine, 
erecting at its terminus a fountain 


which was the predecessor of the present 
famous Fontana di Trevi and thus he 
made it practicable for people to live in 
the more healthful region of the Quirinal. 
A very large number of churches was 
rebuilt or restored under his direction, 
first of all the forty venerable churches 
set apart by Gregory I for the Lenten 
services, then a number of basilicas, 
and other religious houses and chapels. 

The crown of the great work was to 
be the rebuilding on a vast scale of the 
Borgo Vaticano and for this the papal 
architect Rossellino drew up a “piano 
regolare."’ The task was three-fold: 
it involved fortifying the Leonine City, 
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adorning the pontifical palace, in a 
truly regal manner, and “rebuilding 
from its foundations the holy church of 
the Blessed Peter.”’ 

Whether or not the old Basilica was 
so unstable as to defy restoration is a 
question hard to answer. We of the 
present day cannot but deplore its 
destruction, but Nicholas and his ad- 
visors, induced by the fact that its 
walls were several feet out of plumb and 
might easily have collapsed under a 
slight earthquake, or because they de- 
sired to build a monumental church 
in the new manner of the Renaissance, 
signed its doom. 

Three broad avenues were to extend 
from an open square at the end of the 
Ponte Sant’ Angelo to a spacious piazza 
at the foot of the vatican hill, the cen- 
tral one leading to Saint Peter’s, that on 
the right to the Papal Palace and that 
on the left to a group of houses for the 
clergy. These were to be lined with 


porticoes on which shops of the various 


crafts should open. Nicholas’ experi- 
ence at the time of the Jubilee had 
impressed him with the need of provi- 
sion for commercial progress. Above 
the shops there was ample provision for 
lodging the members of the Papal 
court. At the end of the piazza steps 
were to ascend a broad platform and to 
belfries flanking a triumphal arch. 
This was to give entrance by five 
portals to a pillared court immediately 
in front of the church. Rossinello 
planned for a Campo Santo behind the 
basilica so that the central church of 
Christendom should be wholly reserved 
for the devotion of the living. Certain 
aspects of this plan, especially the ar- 
rangement of the palace with its courts 


and gardens, its fountains and colon- 
nades, are suggestive of the Golden 
House of Nero. 

To Nicholas the heart of his palace 
was to be its library and neither his 
exquisite studio, adorned by Fra An- 
gelico, nor the halls of state, in which 
he welcomed his learned court, received 
such careful forethought as the rooms 
that were to house his books, but he 
did not live to see this part of his plan 
carried out. There is a fresco of the 
time of Paul V on a wall of the Vatican 
Library showing Nicholas, the Papal 
bibliophile, arranging the manuscripts 
for which he, like a second Ptolemy, 
had ransacked the world. It is fitting 
that he should be thus remembered in 
the library that he founded. 

On his death-bed Nicholas gave an 
account of the political events of his 
reign, and a description of the archi- 
tectural undertakings upon which he 
had entered “not for ambition, nor 
display, nor an empty glory, nor fame, 
nor the more lasting memory of his 
name—but for the dignity of the 
Apostolic See among all Christian 
peoples.”” Had he ruled for twenty 
years instead of eight he might well 
have seen his hopes fulfilled. Yet in 
his brief pontificate he achieved the 
reshaping of the city, he rebuilt its 
walls, straightened its streets, restored 
the capitol, the basilicas and the 
churches. His plan for the Papal 
Palatine was a guide to his successors, 
and, while Julius II and Leo X have 
left greater individual buildings, it was 
he who conceived the imposing scheme 
of restoring Rome as a whole. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF A VOLCANO ON AN 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE MEDAL 


Henry S. WASHINGTON 


Medal of Leonello. Obverse. 


Fig. 1. 


at years ago I obtained in Rome 


a leaden medal of Leonello Pio, 

Count of Carpi, my attention hav- 
ing been attracted to it by the design 
on the reverse, which represents appar- 
ently a volcano in eruption. Not being 
a numismatist, the medal was submitted 
to Mr. R. A. Rice, Curator of Medals in 
the Library of Congress, who very 
kindly examined it and confirmed its 
genuineness. For this and assistance in 
consulting the literature, I would ex- 
press my sincere thanks. The medal 
has been deposited in the collection of 
the Library of Congress. 

The medal itself is cast of lead, a not 
uncommon material for Renaissance 
medals. Its diameter is 64 mm. The 
artist is unknown, and the medal is not 
dated, but the style is typically that of 
the late quattrocento or early cinque- 
cento, and its date may be placed at 
about 1500 A. D. In spite of the soft- 


Fig. 2. Medal of Leonello. Reverse. 
ness of the metal, the state of preserva- 
tion is fair. 
The obverse (Fig. 1) shows a bust 
portrait of Pio, the head in profile to the 
right, and the bust in three-quarters 
view. His hair is closely cropped and 
he wears the small, pointed beard of the 
period. The face is not full, and is that 
of a man of from forty to fifty years of 
age. The bust is covered with a cloak, 
coming together in a V-shaped opening 
that reveals an under-vest, and with a 
few simple folds indicated. A slight 
crack extends across the neck. Encirc- 
ling the portrait is the legend 


LEONELLUS . PIUS . CO . CARPI 


Beneath the bust is a small device 
(possibly that of the artist) in the form 
of a stemmed flower or leaf. 

The reverse (Fig. 2) shows a steep, 
very rocky hill, conical but truncated 
slightly at the summit. Above this is a 
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Fig..3. 


horizontally extended cloud, made up 
of small, rounded masses. Connecting 
the summit of the hill and the cloud is 
a narrow vertical band, sinuous and 
slightly broadening in its upper portion. 
Elongated drops are falling from the 
cloud on either side of the central band. 
From the summit there also issues ver- 
tically a stream, which arches over and 
strikes the ground at the foot of the 
slope to the right, where it expands 
slightly. Flying, angular stones are seen 
in the air on either side of the hill. Sur- 
rounding the design is the legend ‘‘ MEL- 
1us Putato,” which may be rendered 
“Better than I have been considered.” 
Between the two words of the legend, 
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Summit of Mount Etna, 1783. 


(Spallanzani) 


above and below, is the small floral de- 
vice that is seen on the obverse. 

It appears that the design on the re- 
verse is considered by numismatists to 
represent a rock struck by lightning and 
giving rise toastream of water.’ In this 
paper I shall endeavor to show that it 
represents rather a volcano in eruption, 
and that, more especially, it probably 
commemorates an eruption of Vesuvius 
in 1500. 

Leonello was a member of the seign- 
iorial family Pio of Carpi, a small town 
some nine miles northwest of Modena. 
The date of his birth seems to be un- 
known, but was probably about 1470- 


1A, Armand. Les Medailles Italiennes. 


Paris, 1883, 
p. 149, No. 14. 
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Fig. 4. 


1475, as he was engaged in conflicts 
with some of his family in 1496. During 
the first part of his life he led the some- 
what strenuous existence that was com- 
mon at this period. Later, (after 1525) 
having been driven out of his native 
city, he became Papal Governor of the 
Remagna, with headquarters at Bolo- 
gna. In this position he ‘‘made a repu- 
tation for his zeal,’’ and died in 1535. 
As Lecnello was not one of the head 
members of his family the details of his 
life history are meager, but there is no 
mention of any personal incident in his 
career that would suggest or justify com- 
memoration by the design on the reverse 
of the medal, whether it represents a 
volcano or a rock struck by lightning. 


2 \S Ss 
Am ON 


Stromboli in Eruption, 1783. (Spallanzani) 


Let us now consider the design itself. 
As for the explanation of a lightning- 
produced fountain, there would seem to 
be no cogent argument in its favor. 
Apart from the apparent absence of in- 
cident that would suggest this subject 
for the design, the lightning-origin motif 
is rare, if not unknown, in art. We have, 
of course, the various springs, as Hip- 
pocrene, that gushed forth at a stroke 
of the hoof of Pegasus; as well as the 
water that poured out from the rock 
smitten by Moses. But representations 
of these show the stream issuing from 
the flat surface of the earth or from a 
vertical face of rock; and it is doubtful 
if even a cinquecento artist would cause 
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Vesuvius in Eruption, 1822. (Scrope) 





Krakatoa in Eruption, 1883. (Judd) 
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a spring to arise from the summit of a 
conical hill. 

On the other hand, in spite of its 
crudity, the design shows clearly the 
chief and most striking features of 
a paroxysmal volcanic eruption. The 
rough and rocky, sharply conical hill is 
a not very fantastic representation of a 
volcanic cone, even the crater at the 
summit being visible. The character- 
istic ‘pine tree’’ column and cloud are 
clearly shown, with the indication of its 
being made up of sub-globular masses. 
We see also the streaks of ashes and 
scoria falling from it. The ejected 
bombs are present (somewhat exagger- 
ated in size) and are used by the artist as 
space-fillers. The peculiar course of the 
lava flow may be readily explained by 
the thought that this very striking and 
prominent feature would not be easily 
recognizable in a leaden medal if repre- 
sented as flowing down the slope of the 
mountain, and that therefore the artist 
boldly solved the difficulty as we see. 
It is a bit of artistic imagination and 
licence not a whit more fantastic than 
others that are to be seen in early illus- 
trations of volcanoes, even of much 
later date than this medal. 

To justify this interpretation more 
clearly we may compare the design on 
the medal with some illustrations of 
actual volcanic eruptions. Figure 3 rep- 
resents the summit cone of Etna and 
Figure 4 the volcano of Stromboli in 
eruption as seen by Spallanzani' in 1783. 
The form and structure of the Etna 
cone and the lava fountain at Stromboli 
are of special interest here. In all re- 
spects both of these illustrations are 
fully as fantastic and distortive of the 
facts as the medal design; indeed more 
so, considering their much later date 

'Spallanzani, L., Viaggi alle Due Sicilie. Pavia, 
1792, Plates II and III; also Milano, 1825; English 
translation, London, 1798. 
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and the spatial and material limitations 
imposed on the medal designer. 

Coming to more modern examples, 
let us look at Scrope’s’ colored litho- 
graph view of the eruption of Vesuvius 
in October, 1822, of which he was an eye- 
witness (Fig. 5). This is so obviously 
and strikingly like the design on the 
medal that little need be said. We have 
the same ‘‘pine tree’ cloud, made up of 
globular masses, extending horizontally 
and gradually thinning out. We see in 
both the streaks of falling ashes and 
scoria, as well as the ejected blocks and 
bombs. The lightning flashes are want- 
ing in the medal, and no lava flow is 
shown by Scrope, but the essential 
similarity of the two views is so appar- 
ent that further comment is not needed. 

The last illustration shows a phase of 
the great eruption of Krakatoa in 1883* 
(Fig. 6). This (from a photograph) 
brings out clearly the streaks of ash 
falling from the cloud, which is here less 
sharply a ‘‘pine tree’ and is somewhat 
blown to one side. The general resem- 
blance to the medal design is evident. 

From the evidence above we are jus- 
tified in concluding that the design on 
the reverse of our medal represents a 
paroxysmal eruption of a volcano, and 
not a fountain of water produced by a 
stroke of lightning. It now remains to 
determine whether the design is merely 
allegorical or whether it commemorates 
an actual eruption, and, on the latter 
supposition, to identify the volcano and 
the date of the eruption. 

As has been already mentioned, there 
is apparently no recorded personal 
event in the life of Leonello Pio that 
would render appropriate the striking 
by him of a medal with this design. It 


*Scrope, G. 
piece. 

3Judd, J. W., The Eruption of Krakatoa, London, 
1888, Plate I. 


P., Volcanos, London, 1862, Frontis- 
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might be urged that the representation 
of a volcano in full activity, taken in 
connection with the surrounding motto, 
refers to his active and stormy early 
career, and his later becoming an official 
noted for his efficient zeal. Such an ex- 
planation seems too forced to be true. 
While the life of a young Italian noble 
in the Renaissance might well be charac- 
terized as volcanic in its activities, such 
a later change as that to the (presuma- 
bly) more sedate conduct of a papal 
governor was not uncommon and would 
scarcely be held at the time to justify 
self - laudatory medallic commemora- 
tion. 

As medals were struck to commemo- 
rate persons or events, we may, there- 
fore, consider that the design on the 
reverse represents an actual volcanic 
eruption that took place during the life 
of Pio, and which was of sufficient im- 
portance or interest to call for commem- 
oration. 

Of the active volcanoes of Italy (with 
which country alone we must, of course, 
deal), Etna, Vulcano and Stromboli 
may be disregarded with certainty. 
At Etna there were only minor erup- 
tions within the crater from 1494 to 
1533, and in 1535 (the year of Pio’s 
death) a slight eruption of only local 
interest' took place. During the period 
covered by Pio’s life no noteworthy 
eruptions at either Vulcano or Strom- 
boli are recorded.?- The absence of any 
indication of sea waves in the design 
also militates against reference to Strom- 
boli. 

We are left to deal with Vesuvius, and 
here we are on more hopeful ground. 
Although the record of the activity of 
this volcano is decidedly meager prior 
to the great eruption of 1631, yet we 

'Mercalli, G., I Vulcani d'Italia, Milano, 1883, p. 95. 


2Bergeat, A., Die Aeolischen Inseln. Abh. Bay. Ak. 
Wiss., vol. XX, pp. 29, 163, 1899. 


have notices of several, and probably 
some of the most violent and memora- 
ble eruptions that took place before this. 
Leaving aside some very early ones, 
there are records of eruptions in 1036, 
1049, 1139, and 1500,* the last one to 
be recorded before that of 1631. That 
recorded for 1306 is unquestionably due 
to a misprint for 1036.‘ 

The eruption of 1500 was described 
by Ambrogio Leone,* a physician and 
native of Nola about 10 miles east of 
the volcano. He says of it, (following 
Mercalli’s translation): ‘‘In our time 
the crater of Vesuvius was active. For 
three days we saw a most terrible sky, 
so that all were filled with wonder and 
fear. Then when the fire started, blow- 
ing out matter, it covered all things and 
rained down vast quantities of reddish 
ashes, so that the country was hidden 
as if by a fall of snow. Nor is the fire 
extinct at the present time.” 

This eruption has been doubted on 
the grounds that Leone was not present, 
that other contemporary writers do not 
mention it, and that it is recorded that 
in 1600 trees were growing in the crater 
that indicated a period of quiet of more 
than a century. Della Torre,* however, 
states specifically that Leone was an 
eye-witness of the eruption (‘‘essendo 
stato testimonio di veduta”’). The lack 
of other contemporary mention counts 
for little in view of the fact that many 
eruptions of Vesuvius passed unnoticed 
by contemporary writers.’ Indeed, even 


3Cf. A. Scacchi in Roth, J., Der Vesuv, Berlin, 
1857, pp. 6-9; Mercalli, G., I Vulcani d'Italia. Milano, 
1883, pp. 61-62. 

‘Cf. Roth, op. cit., p. 8, and Mercalli, op. cit., p. 62. 

‘Leone, Ambrogio, La Storia di Nola, Venezia, 1514. 
I have not been able to consult this work which John- 
ston-Lavis (South Italian Volcanoes, Naples, 1891, p. 
208) says “‘contains the oldest figure of Vesuvius.”’ 

‘Della Torre, G. M., Storia e Fenomeni del Vesuvio, 
Napoli, 1755, p. 61. 

7Cf. Phillips, J., Vesuvius, Oxford, 1869, pp. 41 
and 45. 
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the great, catastrophic eruption of '79 
is passed over by the Roman writers of 
the time, the letters of the younger 
Pliny to Tacitus having been written 
some years after the event. The objec- 
tion based on the age of the trees in the 
crater is obviously negligible. 

Corroborative evidence of this erup- 
tion, or at least of activity at Vesuvius 
at this time, is furnished in the state- 
ment by G. Fernandez de Oviedo y 
Valdes! that in 1501 he ascended Vesu- 
vius and found a hole 25-30 palms in 
diameter, from which smoke ascended 
continuously, the ‘‘smoke’’ changing to 
“flames” at night. 

We have, therefore, very substantial 
basis for the belief that an eruption of 
Vesuvius took place in (or about) 1500 
—that is, during the lifetime of Leo- 
nello Pio. 

After the period of quiescence of 
about 360 years succeeding the last pre- 
vious eruption of 1139,? the crater must 
have been forested and covered with 
verdure, as we know it to have been 
prior to the great eruption of 1631, so 
that, in the phraseology of the day, the 
subterranean fires must have been con- 
sidered to be extinct. An eruption of 
the very considerable degree of violence 
described by Leone must, therefore, 
have produced a very profound im- 
pression on contemporary Italians, as 
was the case with that of 1631. That 
eruptions of Vesuvius were well-known 
and recorded in north Italy is shown by 
the publication of Leone’s work in Ven- 
ice and the statement of Leandro Al- 
berti (who died in 1556) that he found 
a record of the eruption of 1306 (?) in 
the Chronicles of Bologna’, a work that 
I have not been able to consult. 

_— in Roth, J., Abh. Preuss, Ak. Wiss., 1877, 
” Conditions would have been the same if the volcano 


had really erupted in 1306. 
3Cf. Roth, Der Vesuv, p. 8. 
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It is, therefore, more than probable 
that the eruption of 1500 must have 
been known to, and must have made a 
great impression on, Leonello Pio, at the 
time, with his brother, a Seignior of 
Carpi and, in a local way, a person of 
importance. Data are lacking to enable 
us to determine why he should have had 
reason to commemorate this eruption 
except because of the impression that it 
made on him and his contemporaries. 
It is possible that he and the Nola phy- 
sician were friends, and that thus his 
attention was specially directed to the 
event, but I can find no record of the 
details of Leone’s life. 

However all this may be, there can 
be no doubt that the design on the 
medal represents a volcanic eruption, 
in all probability an actual one, and 
that the eruption of Vesuvius in 1500 
is the only one known to which it can 
refer. As this representation on the 
medal would naturally be struck very 
shortly after the occurrence of the event 
that it commemorates (the apparent age 
of Pio is in harmony with this), it thus 
antedates the publication of Leone’s 
illustration in 1514, so that it is prob- 
able that the reverse of the medal is the 
earliest known view of an eruption of 
Vesuvius, and possibly of any volcanic 
eruption. 

Since the design represents a violent 
eruption that took place after a very 
long period of quiescence (as far as the 
records go), so that the volcano would 
have been popularly regarded as ex- 
tinct the legend ‘‘MELIus PuTaTo’”’ 
may be interpreted to mean: More 
powerful (or active) than I have been 
thought to be. 


Geophysical Laboratory, 


Carnegie Institute of Washington. 
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Fig. 1. The “Tomb of Virgil,”’ so-called, the entrance of the tunnel, and the Church of 
S. Maria di Piedigrotta. From an engraving published by Villamena in 1652. 





THE TOMB OF VIRGIL 


Francis W. KELSEY 


down to us under the name of 

Donatus we read (Chapter 14) that 
in his last illness the poet expressed the 
desire to have his ashes taken to Naples, 
where he had lived long and happily; 
that after his death his wish was car- 
ried out by order of Augustus, and that 
his ashes were interred on the read 
leading to Puteoli, within the second 
milestone after leaving Naples. 

For at least five hundred years the 
burial place of Virgil has been identified 
with a tomb of the Roman period which 
is poised high up on a projecting shelf of 
the tufa ridge that like a thick rampart 
shuts Naples in upon the west side. 
This tomb is almost above the entrance 
of the ancient tunnel through the moun- 
tain barrier, the construction of which 
in the Middle Ages was attributed to 
Virgil’s magic art. The relation of 
tomb and tunnel is indicated in an en- 
graving dated in the year 1652, which 
is reproduced in our illustration (Fig. 
1). This shows the tomb with its 
dome-shaped roof, and a cypress tree 
beyond; also the church of Santa Maria 
di Piedigrotta near the foot of the cliff, 
and the opening of the tunnel as it was 
two hundred and sixty years ago. The 
ancient passageway, enlarged from time 
to time, and repaired, served the pur- 
poses of traffic for some eighteen cen- 
turies; it is now closed, its function 
having been taken over by recent and 
more commodious galleries for tram 
and carriage. 

In 1883, when I first visited Naples, 
the ancient tunnel was still in use. I 
consider myself fortunate to have seen 
the entrance as it was before modern 
excavations disfigured it (Fig. 2), and 


I: the life of Virgil which has come 
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to have traversed the dimly-lighted pas- 
sage when it was still thronged with 
goat-herders driving their flocks—I 
seem even now to hear the musical tink- 
ling of the herd-bells—with peasants 
and travelers passing through on foot, 
or pausing for a moment at the chapel 
hewn in the rock at the side; some- 
times, again, crowded with loaded 
carts, with now and then a carriage 
(Fig. 3). 

Even then it seemed to me impossible 
that the structure clinging to the side 
of the cliff could have been the tomb of 
Virgil. The location, to be sure, is not 
unsuitable for the resting-place of the 
poet. It is retired, like the poet’s life; 
and we cannot imagine a view more in- 
spiring than that from the ridge near 
the tomb as one looks across Naples and 
the Bay to Vesuvius in the distance. 
We know that in Virgil’s time the scene 
was even lovelier, for ugly modern 
buildings did not then obtrude into the 
foreground, and Vesuvius, still smoke- 
less, with its cone greatly diminished or 
entirely gone, had not yet cast over the 
landscape a shadow of unrest and 
fear. 

This is the tomb which Petrarch is 
said to have visited; a quaint sketch 
represents him as here silently commun- 
ing with the great Mantuan. The pic- 
turesqueness of its location has ap- 
pealed to artists; our illustration repro- 
duces, without the coloring, a painting 
by Hector Le Roux, where we look from 
a turn in the steps on the side of the 
cliff past the side of the tomb toward 
Mt. Vesuvius (Fig. 4). 

To judge from the masonry, the 
tomb probably dates from the Early 
Empire. A glance at the interior, how- 





Fig. 2. Entrance of the Tunnel at Nap!es, on the side toward the c:ty, about 1883 
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ever, shows that the structure was de- 
signed for the ashes not of an individ- 
ual but of a large family. It was a 
columbarium, with niches for the burial 
urns of eleven persons. The dimen- 
sions of the structure, twenty-one feet 
square, are none too ample for a monu- 
ment erected by the grateful Emperor 
to enshrine the ashes of the poet who 
more than any other had immortalized 
the Julian line; but leaving out of ac- 
count other and weighty considerations, 
we cannot believe that Augustus would 
have placed the tomb in a spot so diff- 
cult of access for visitors, or have 
caused a structure to be built for the 
ashes of Virgil in which provision would 
be made for the cinerary urns of so 
many others. 

As the frontispiece of his “‘ Principles 
of Geology,”’’ published in several edi- 
tions before 1850, Sir Charles Lyell 
presented an engraving of the ruins of 
an ancient building, probably a market, 
at Pozzuoli (the ancient Puteoli), 
which was erroneously known as the 
temple of Serapis. In his text he 
proved conclusively, at least for Eng- 
lish readers, from the presence of 
holes made high up in the marble col- 
umns by marine borers, that the col- 
umns, still standing, had for a con- 
siderable period been submerged in the 
sea to a depth of more than twenty 
feet. From other evidence Lyell argued 
that since the classical period the sea- 
shore at Pozzuoli, and on both sides of 
the city, had been sunk in the sea and 
had afterwards been lifted up again, in 
one place to a height of thirty-two feet 
above the present sea-level. 

In recent years a fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Mr. R. T. Guenther, 
has made an intensive study of the 
ruins of the imperial Roman villa of 
Pausilypon that crowned the headland 
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southwest of Naples, now known as 
Posilipo. Adducing evidence which 
has been accepted by the geologists, he 
established the conclusion that the sea- 
shore also at Posilipo and Naples has 
been submerged since the classical 
period to a depth of about forty feet, 
and that it still remains approximately 
twenty feet below the level of the Early 
Empire. With great patience, when 
the water was calm and clear, using 
boats, he plotted the sea-bottom near 
the shore, and was able to trace and 
measure off the walls of a number of 
submerged buildings, proving that these 
were once closely related with the ruins 
which are still seen at or above the level 
of the present shore. In our illustra- 
tion showing a section of the shore at 
Posilipo, the mainland and _ projecting 
islets and the sunken ground are easily 
distinguished; the dark lines indicating 
walls accord, in orientation, with the 
lines of walls along the shore (Fig. 5). 

The most picturesque of the ruins on 
the shore is the partly submerged 
‘House of the Ghosts’? (Casa degli 
Spiriti), thus named because it is be- 
lieved by the natives to be haunted. 
The masonry indicates that the struc- 
ture belongs to the period of the Early 
Empire. 

If we lay off the boundaries of ancient 
Naples upon a map of the modern city, 
we find that the tomb assigned to Virgil 
on the side of the ridge, is more than two 
Roman miles from the city as it was in 
the age of Augustus. The investiga- 
tions of Mr. Guenther have further 
shown that the road to Puteoli men- 
tioned by the biographer of Virgil in 
all probability did not run through the 
ancient tunnel but along the edge of 
the seashore, and is now below sea-level. 
Like the roads leading from Pompeii 
and from Rome, the road to Puteoli 





View of the Tunnel at Naples, about 1883. 
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Fig. 5. Section of submerged shore in the Bay of 
Naples. The walls indicated by Roman numerals 
are under water. They were surveyed from the 
surface when the water was calm. (Map byR. T. 
Guenther.) 


must have been lined with tombs for a 
considerable distance from the city 
gate. 

In the southwest part of the modern 
city there is a stret-h of low ground 
which has been transformed into a park, 
called the Villa Nazionale. Here the 
famous aquarium is. On the map it 
may be plainly distinguished, between 
the Riviera and the sea. This low 
ground represents the wash of sands 
and debris swept in by the sea over the 
sunken road and the structures on either 
side; and here, under the surface of the 
modern park, between the first and 
second milestones from the ancient 
gate, is the probable site of Virgil’s 
tomb (Fig. 6). 

The submergence of the seashore 
seems to have been gradual; and it is 
not impossible that the ashes of the 
poet, whose tomb in the Early Empire 
was a place of pilgrimage for literary 
men, were removed for preservation, 
before the water reached them, to the 
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Fig.6. Ancient roads west of Naples. The sub- 
merged road between Naples and Posilipo is indi- 
cated by the heavy broken line. (Map by R. T 
Guenther.) 


columbarium on the side of the ridge, 
whence they were later carried away 
and disappeared. With a true instinct 
perhaps, now confirmed by fuller know- 
ledge, the Neapolitans have adorned 
the Villa Nazionale with a temple in 
honor of the poet, whose shimmering 
white marble stands out in bold relief 
against the dark background of the 
luxuriant foliage (Fig. 7). 

If we choose a higher point of view 
in the city and look toward the south- 
west, far off, at the left, we see the 
shoreline retreating toward Pozzuoli, 
then in the middle distance the head- 
land of Posilipo with its half-sunken 
islets; back from Posilipo rises the ridge 
pierced by the tunnels, and on its side, 
facing us, is the columbarium. Nearer 
still is the Villa Nazionale with its Vir- 
gilian temple, and somewhere under- 
neath that stretch of green, below sea- 
level, is the spot which, till the advanc- 
ing waves swept over it, was hallowed 
as the poet’s resting-place. 

University of Michigan. 
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Greek Theatre 


Norman E, Henry 


HADRIAN'S VILLA 


NorMAN 


NE of the first objectives of the 

tourist in Rome, next to the 

Forum and the Colosseum, and 
equally familiar through photogravures 
and prints, is the gigantic pile known as 
the Castello S. Angelo, erected by the 
Emperor Hadrian as a family tomb and 
completed by his successor, Antoninus 
Pius, 139 A. D. From Hadrian to 
Caracalla the emperors of imperial 
Rome were here interred with regal 
pomp and splendor. It was almost 
completely destroyed during the Mid- 
dle Ages in the feuds of church and 
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E. HENRY 


state, but was restored in 1822, when it 
served as a fortress. The Tomb cham- 
ber at the centre, however, has re- 
mained unchanged from the date of its 
erection. Here once reposed the ashes 
of Hadrian and his family, but the four 
niches that contained the urns are 
empty. The spirit of Hadrian, the Mas- 
ter Builder, could not be confined by cin- 
erary urn or crypt but must forever 
haunt the ruins of his temples, arches 
and palaces wherever found throughout 
the Roman world. 

Hadrian had a passion for architec- 
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ture, combining a technical knowledge 
of it with unlimited resources such as 
no architect, before or since, has ever 
enjoyed. Few provinces of the Roman 
Empire were left without some evidence 
of his architectural munificence and 
taste, during the course of his tours of 
state, which occupied the greater part of 
his eventful reign of twenty-one years. 
His biographer Spartian states that 
Hadrian traveled with companies of 
artists and architects, recruited and 
marshalled after the manner of a legion 
of soldiers. 

At the outset of his reign, Hadrian 
undertook to make himself personally 
acquainted with every province and 
people of the Roman Empire. He 


visited the frontiers and devoted much 
attention to the training and discipline 
of the troops. Merivale, in his History 
of the Romans, draws for us a vivid 
picture of the emperor ‘‘at the head of 
his legions, sometimes on horseback, 
but more commonly on foot, marching 
steadily with them twenty miles a day, 
and always bareheaded He in- 
spected day by day the camps and lines 
of his garrisons, examined their arms 
and machines of war, their tents, huts 
and hospitals, as well as their clothes 
and rations, tasting himself their black 
bread, their lard and cheese, their sour 
wine and vinegar. He restored or 
enforced the regulations of the tacti- 
cians, and while he sedulously avoided 
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Basilica, or Doric Atrium 


war on the frontiers, kept all his legions 
in a state of preparation for war.”’ 
While his tours of inspection led him 
through all the provinces which com- 
prised the outer fringe of the orbis 
terrarum, he nevertheless found time to 
make numerous excursions to Athens, 


Mother of Arts. During his student 
days in Greece, before his accession to 
the throne, he had become “‘imbued,”’ 
says Victor (Epit. 28), “‘with the true 
spirit of the Athenians, and not only 
acquired their language but rivalled 
them in all their special accomplish- 
ments, in singing, in playing, in medi- 
cine, in mathematics, in painting and in 
sculpture, in which he nearly equalled 
a Polyclitus and a Euphranor.’’ But 


Norman E. Henry 


wherever else ambition or thirst of 
knowledge and adventure might call 
him, it was at Rome, as Merivale points 
out, or within sight of Rome, that every 
genuine Roman wished to retire in de- 
clining age, and compose himself for 
the last journey to the resting p‘ace of 
his fathers. Here on a vast estate near 
Tivoli, sixteen miles from Rome, Had- 
rian erected a palatial villa which em- 
braced apparently every known feature 
of architecture and landscape garden- 
ing. The area today covered by the 
ruins embraces several square miles. 
In his Tiburtine Villa, Hadrian en- 
deavored to reproduce an architectural 
record of his travels, embracing in min- 
iature replicas of many of the famous 
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temples and groves of classic Greece 
and Egypt, as well as the multitudinous 
appointments of a royal palace with its 
baths, its libraries, palaestra, theatres 
and praetorium. Thus we find the 
ruined walls of the Poecile, a reproduc- 
tion of the famous Painted Porch at 
Athens which Hadrian had so often ad- 
mired; a Vale of Tempe; likewise a 
replica of the famous Temple of Serapis 
at Canopus, with its canal, fountains 
and statues—the latter long since re- 
moved to the Capitoline Museum and 
the Vatican. 

We enter the grounds through an 
avenue of cypresses and first inspect the 
grass-grown Greek Theatre, with its 
orchestra and stage, with the trees and 


ue 
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hills of Tivoli in the background. 
There were seats for possibly five hun- 
dred spectators. 

At the end of a footpath leading from 
the Praetorium we climb a stairway 
and soon reach the imposing Piscina or 
“Fish Pond.” Traces of the original 
portico with its marble colonnade are 
to be seen, while underneath runs a 
spacious Cryptoporticus which still 
shows traces of painting. A subter- 
ranean passage of vast extent connected 
most of the buildings of the Villa and 
protected the occupants from the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

The Piazza d’Oro is so ‘called be- 
cause numerous works of art were 
found here during the excavations. 
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There are numerous niches for statues 
and traces of a mosaic floor superb for 
its coloring and design. The Piazza 
d’Oro evidently belonged to the impe- 
rial suite, and was doubtless reserved for 
official receptions and councils of state. 

The large rectangular court, known 
as the Basilica, is ordinarily called the 
Doric Atrium, owing to the series of 
broken Doric columns, whose bases 
still stand in position where they once 
supported the roof. Some traces of the 
marble floor may still be seen. 

The so-called Marine Theatre is per- 
haps the most charming and character- 
istic feature of this palatial villa. A 
portico supported by graceful Corin- 
thian columns once surrounded a canal, 
which formed a small circular island, 
with a peristyle, triclinium, baths— 
in short, a complete palace in minia- 
ture Originally a draw-bridge led to 
this island-retreat, which could be 
drawn up if the visitor wished to be un- 
disturbed. Here Hadrian doubtless 
spent many hours alone, absorbed in 
his favorite studies and pursuits. 

The closing years of Hadrian’s long 
and prosperous reign were largely spent 


amid the delightful surroundings of 
his Tiburtine Villa. His last days 
were filled with intense suffering. Long 
before the end he summoned the fore- 
most senators to his bedside and an- 
nounced his choice of a successor, the 
nob!e and gentle Antoninus Pius. Suf- 
fering from an incurable malady and 
tortured by pain, after having been 
given up by attending physicians, he 
had recourse to astrologers and diviners, 
but to no avail. In delirium he vainly 
implored a slave to take his life. In 
a lucid interval just before his death, he 
penned this playful address to his de- 
parting soul, which has become famous: 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca— 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula— 
Nec, ut soles, dabis iocos? 


‘Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Wither wilt thou hie away,— 


Pallid one, rigid one, naked one— 
Never to play again, never to play?”’ 


Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 
Out of the Silence 


UT of the Silence’’, painted by George de Forest Brush, is in quality, bigness 

of subject and depth of appeal one of the most important American canvases 
that has been shown during the past season. Its size, though small—12x14,—not 
lessening its scope of interest, renders it only the more available for the average 
living room or library. 

On an inlet of a quiet lake is an Indian, half kneeling, half crouching in one end 
of his birch canoe. Partially hidden by the shadow of the overhanging woods he 
silently takes his deadly aim at a flock of herons gracefully poised over the tran- 
quil waters. With his right hand he stretches to its utmost the string of his bow, 
while his bow-hand, rigidly extended, displays the muscles of his shoulders and 
and back. His head is turned just far enough to disclose his clean-cut profile. 
The artist has caught and dipected in the Indian’s attitude the essence of the 
nature of the red man. His position is one of grace in its perfect control and 
physical power, enhanced by an expression of confidence in his ability to bring 
down his beautiful prey. 

All the glories of a serene summer day,—the deep blue sky studded with puffy 
clouds reflected in the quiet water beneath, the woods. on the shore, casting its 
cool inviting shade over the bayou,—unite to make a scen? which is at once calm 
and refreshing. Rich in color and restful in tone, the a peal of the picture is 
almost universal. 
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The American Academy In ‘Rome 


HE war has practically caused a suspension of routine work at the Academy in 

Rome. No new fellows have been appointed for two years. Almost every one 
connected with the Academy is engaged in war relief work. The Villa Miraflore 
is being used as a hospital for the care and education of Italian soldiers who have 
lost arms and legs, having been lent to the Italian Government by the Academy. 
The Villa Chiaraviglio is occupied at present by Captain Parsons of the American 
Red Cross. The Villa Aurelia, formerly the residence of the director, is occupied 
at present by Col. Perkins of the American Red Cross. The Villa Bellacci is 
occupied by two American Army Officers. 

Mr. E. I. Williams, former Fellow in Architecture, is now a captain working 
with the American Red Cross and has complete charge of the American Red Cross 
activities in the Province of Genoa. Lieut. Davidson, former Fellow in Painting, 
is working with the American Red Cross in the province of Rome. Lieut. Hough, 
former Fellow in Architecture, has charge of the American Red Cross warehouses 
in Florence. Lieut. Strickroth, former Fellow in Painting, is stationed at Anzio 
in the Province of Rome, where he is looking after refugees and the needy civil 
population. Lieut. Shutz, Fellow in Architecture, is running a canteen in the 
station of Ancona for Italian soldiers. Lieut. Lawson, Fellow in Landscape 
Architecture, is working with the American Red Cross in the office of civil affairs. 
Lieut. Renier, Fellow in Sculpture, has charge of the American Red Cross activi- 
ties at Monteporzio, in the Province of Rome, where there are many refugees. 
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Mr. Cowles, Fellow in Painting, is working with the U.S. Naval Attache as aide- 
decamp. Lieut. Kennedy, Fellow in Architecture, is with Shutz in the American 
Red Cross canteen at Ancona. Mr Jennewein, Fellow in Sculpture, is employed 
by the American Red Cross at Monteporzio to instruct about 80 refugee boys in 
applied arts. Lieut. Cox, Fellow in Painting, the son of Kenyon Cox, is stationed 
with Capt. Lothrop at Rimini, where he has charge of a lace school for refugees 
and other similar activities, under the direction of the American Red Cross. 
Lieut. Taylor, Fellow of the Classical School, is working with Hough in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross warehouse at Florence. Miss Taylor, Fellow, of the Classical 
School, is in the surgical dressings department of the American Red ,Cross. 

Prof. Gorham Phillips Stevens, the present director of the Academy, is giving 
almost all of his time to Red Cross work and is rendering splendid service. 

Prof. Charles Upson Clark, director of the School of Classical Studies, formerly 
of Yale University, has been lecturing in this country for some months in behalf 
of Italy, and has been granted leave of absence to continue this work during the 
coming year. He has been a very real help in interpreting Italy to American 
audiences, and what he has done is very much appreciated by the Italians. 

—American Magazine of Art. 


‘Restoration of “Roman Churches 


R. MUNOZ, who a few years ago restored the church of the Santi Quattro 
Coronati, is now devoting his attention to Santa Sabina on the Aventine 
and Santa Prassede on the Esquiline. The former church is being thoroughly 


restored, the Renaissance stucco-work which disguised the original character of 
the walls has been removed, and most important developments have been the 
result. At the West end were five large windows which the later builders trans- 
formed; there were two somewhat smaller ones in the clere-story above each 
intetcolumniation of the nave; and, quite at variance with the preconceptions 
of scholars, there were three great windows in the semicircular apse. All these 
were glazed with slabs of natural selenite, a form of gypsum, set in mullions of 
the same material dissolved and cast in moulds. The result was extremely 
ornate in design, and the interior of the church must have been suffused in a flood 
of subdued radiance like that of a moonlight night. The date of these windows 
is the ninth century. Their skillful restoration will furnish a new and very im- 
pressive sensation to the visitor to Rome in the future. 

At Santa Prassede, likewise, on the removal of the late stucco work have been 
found fragments of selenite windows similar to those at Santa Sabina. The 
silvery illumination thus produced was quite different in tone from the rich, 
mellow light which comes through the alabaster panes in the cathedral at Orvieto. 
It is important thus to find traces of these windows in a second Roman church, 
as we must conclude that they once existed in all the great early Mediaeval 
basilicas, Old St. Peter’s and the Lateran included, and in this fashion our knowl- 
edge of the former aspect of these edifices is greatly enhanced. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
Volume i. School of Classical Studies 1915- 
1916. Bergamo, Istituto Italiano d’Arti Graf- 
iche, 1917. Pp. 172, with frontispiece and 54 
plates. 


This superb work, though called Vol- 
ume 1 in a new series, is in reality a 
continuation of the two volumes of 
‘Supplementary Papers of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies,’’ pub- 
lished 1905 and 1908. It is folio size, 
of good paper and typography, and 
augurs well for the future publications 
of our enlarged Academy on the Janic- 
ulum hill. A marked feature of the 
book is the beautiful full-page illustra- 
tions, the frontispiece being a_half- 
tone photograph of the glorious, though 
headless, statue which was found in 
March, 1901, on the site of the Gardens 
of Sallust in Rome, and which has been 
loaned to the Academy by its owner, 
Mrs. J. L. Gardiner of Boston. 

The articles published are seven in 
number and admirably illustrate the 
two-sided character of the Academy, in 
that three of them deal primarily with 
art subjects, and the rest with archae- 
ological ones, while in two of them both 
fields happily meet. 

The opening paper, that on “The 
Reorganization of the Roman Priest- 
hoods at the Beginning of the Republic” 
is doubtless the last published utterance 
of the late director of the Academy, 
Jesse Benedict Carter, whose lamented 
death last year at the Italian front, 
when engaged in a Red Cross mission, 
is still fresh in the memory of his many 
friends and admirers. Readers of ‘“‘The 
Religion of Numa”’ will welcome this 
supplementary contribution to the 
literature of an obscure but important 
problem in Roman institutions. 

In a learned palaeographical study, 
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entitled “‘The Vatican Livy and the 
Script of Tours,’’ Professors E. K. Rand 
and George Howe maintain the thesis 
that the beautiful Livy manuscript in 
the Vatican, Reginensis 762, represents, 
not the style of Tours at the height of 
this school’s development, but rather 
an early stage of the Tours script, be- 
fore the English Alcuin came to France 
on the invitation of Charlemagne. 

The Librarian of the Academy, Dr. 
Van Buren, in collaboration with Mr. 
Gorham P. Stevens, gives a brief but 
interesting account of that portion of 
the Trajan aqueduct which was un- 
covered on the Janiculum in 1912-1913 
in order to prepare the foundations of 
the Academy. The ancient mills, run 
by water-power from the aqueduct, 
were found a generation ago, and are 
included in the survey. One more ar- 
ticle of an archaeological character is 
Mr. Eugene S. McCartney’s careful 
study of ““The Military Indebtedness 
of Early Rome to Etruria,’”’ which 
shows that in the weapons and methods 
of warfare Rome was in a state of com- 
plete subjection to Etruria. Early 
Rome was, as Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus had styled her, an Etruscan city. 

The remaining papers are more di- 
rectly concerned with subjects of art. 
Mr. C. Densmore Curtis has made a 
most careful study of ‘“‘ Ancient Granu- 
lated Jewelry of the viith century B.c. 
and Earlier,’’ in which he discusses the 
processes employed by Etruscans in 
decorating gold ornaments with minute 
globules of gold, and carries the exami- 
nation back to the Mycenaean period in 
Greece and the xiith dynasty in Egypt. 
The subsequent development of the art 
is to be handled in a later chapter. 

Mr. Stanley Lothrop has investi- 
gated the career of the too little known 
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Perugian painter, Bartolemeo Caporali. 
It is to the illustration of this ar- 
ticle that twenty-eight of the beautiful 
plates are devoted. 

The title of Mr. John R. Crawford’s 
subject will excite curiosity. It is 
“Capita Desecta and Marble Coiffures,”’ 
and treats of those “‘ancient marble 
heads, sliced neatly at the crown like 
breakfast eggs, or in some cases at the 
occiput, and numerous enough in the 
museums to be noticeable even to the 
casual observer,’’ as well as of those 
coiffures which may sometimes be re- 
moved from the heads of marble busts 
or statues and sometimes occur without 
accompanying heads. The material 
studied embraces “fifty-seven varie- 
ties.”’ It is remarkable what various 
theories have been held to account for 
these segmented heads. Heuzey sup- 
poses that they had been damaged in- 
tentionally by their ancient possessors. 
S. Reinach thinks the cutting gave 
greater stability to the heads, when 
shelved against a wall. Bernoulli sup- 
poses that a head adorned, e. g., with 
an imperial diadem was so prepared as 
to admit at times of a less distinctive 
attachment, while de Villefosse offers 
solutions which postulate defective ma- 
terial or defective workmanship. But 
the strangest theory is that of Gauckler 
who sets forth a ritualistic hypothesis to 
the effect that ‘‘we are dealing with a 
rite of anointing in connection with cult 
statues,’ a rite which may be classified 
‘with the nimbus, the royal crown, the 
radiate diadem, the anointing of the 
kings of Judah, the tonsure of priests, 
and the trepanation of the Pharaohs.”’ 
This theory of a religious influence is 
rejected by Mr. Crawford, who arrives 
at the simple, commonsense conclusion 
that ‘Greek and Roman sculptors were 
more ready than we have been willing 
to admit to employ more than a single 


block in the making of a marble head.” 
We trust that the later publications 
of the American Academy will main- 
tain the high standard set by this 
splendid initial volume. Noblesse oblige! 
HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH. 


Stanford University. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Catalogue of 
Arretine Pottery. By George H. Chase, Ph.D. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1916. Pp.[6]+112, and XXX 
plates. $2.50. 


Among the minor arts of antiquity 
one of the most interesting is the red- 
glazed Arretine pottery with its beau- 
tiful and graceful reliefs. Arretium, 
the modern Arezzo in Tuscany, was the 
centre of its manufacture and its flour- 
ishing period was between 40 B.c. and 
60 A.D., the finest products being works 
of the Augustan Age, and the signed 
vases of Perennius reproducing Greek 
models with exquisite taste. Speci- 


mens have been found mostly at Arezzo. 


but also in many widely separated 
parts of the Roman world, and in 
general they were imported or brought 
by legionaries or travellers from Arre- 
tium; but I am not inclined to agree 
with Professor Chase that all specimens 
were imported. Martial, who came 
from Bilbilis, was well acquainted with 
the ware (several vases and fragments 
of which from Bilbilis are in the Mu- 
seum of the Johns Hopkins University) 
and warns us in one of his epigrams 
‘not to look with too much contempt 
on the Arretine vases.’’ Ser Ristoro 
d’Arezzo, a writer of the thirteenth 
century, quoted by Professor Chase 
goes so far as to say ‘‘When any of 
these fragments come into the hands of 
sculptors or artists or other connois- 
seurs, they consider them like sacred 
relics, marveling that human nature 
could rise to such a height in the sub- 
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lety, in the workmanship, and the form 
of those vases, and in their colors and 
their figures in relief, and they say that 
the makers were divine or the vases fell 
from heaven.’’ If such praise is lav- 
ished on the Arretine vases, what would 
be said if we had the gold and silver 
and bronze prototypes, of which these 
are cheap but beautiful imitations. 
Some idea of those originals may be had 
from modern galvanoplastic reproduc- 
tions with a silver finish. The Arretine 
ware also has an historical interest, 
since the resemblances between the gar- 
lands of the Arretine bowls and those 
used by artists like Ghirlandajo and 
the della Robbias are certainly strik- 
ing. Perhaps they are one of the chan- 
nels by which the inheritance of an- 
tiquity was handed down to modern 
times. 

After the collection in Arezzo the two 
most important collections of Arretine 
ware are the Loeb collection which was 
exhibited for some years in the Fogg 
Museum and the collection in the 
Boston Museum. Professor Chase pub- 
lished a catalogue of the first in 1908 
and the present catalogue of one hun- 


dred and forty-three pieces (most of 
them moulds, one being unique and 
having as its subject the death of 
Phaéthon) is similar in form and ap- 
pearance. The two introductions are 
in part identical, but there are a few 
important changes and additions in the 
last volume. In twenty-six pages the 
whole subject is treated in a sane and 
well-proportioned essay, giving an ex- 
cellent summary of the literature on 
the subject, and the catalogue of 85 
pages, which follows, is thorough and 
accurate and leaves nothing to be 
criticised. More than half of the speci- 
mens are illustrated in thirty beautiful 
half-tone plates. Until the jealousies 
which have delayed the publication of 
the treasures of Arezzo are removed 
and that collection made known to the 
world, these two volumes will fill a 
serious gap and remain the standard 
work on the subject. ‘Professor Chase 
has made himself one of the foremost 
authorities on Arretine ware and we 
hope he may be commissioned to cata- 
logue the Arezzo collection itself. 

DAVID M. ROBINSON. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. 


The Twentieth General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America will be held in 
conjunction with the American Philological Association, at Columbia University, New York, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 26, 27, 28, 1918. 
cil of the Institute will be held during this period. 


The Annual Meeting of the Coun- 


Il. 


Members and Readers of ART & ARCHAEOLOGY may exchange their unbound sets for 
bound volumes at cost of binding and express. All who are not keeping complete files will confer 
a favor by returning back numbers to the Washington Office. Address ART & ARCHAEOLOGY, 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
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4 STUDY OF VIRGIL’S DESCRIPTIONS OF NATURE . ° . : , $1.25 net 
By Mase L. ANDERSON, Teacher of English in the Training High School, University of Wyoming 
“The author has accomplished the difficult task of discussing poetic descriptions both sympathetically 
and judicially Wyoming School Journal 
LATIN STEMS AND ENGLISH DERIVATIVES FOR CAESAR r - ‘ , , $1.00 net 
By Mapce De Vore, High School Principal, Millersburg, Ohio 
This practical book contains a carefully prepared list of all the words frequently used in the Gal ic War, 
whose stems yield English derivatives 
DECEPTION IN PLAUTUS, A Study in the Technique of Comedy 
By HeLten WIEAND : ; $1.25 net 
Because of the striking place of the intrigue of deception in the Plautine comedies, this study has been 
made with that as the center of focus 


THE CRIMES OF THE OEDIPODEAN CYCLI ; ‘ , $1.00 net 
By Henry NEwPHER BowMAN 

All the variant accounts of the Oedipus myth which are so difficult to reconcile are set forth in this volume 

A STUDY OF LATIN HYMNS ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , $1.25 net 


By Avice Kinc MacGiLton 
A literary and historical study based on the critical reading of over eight hundred Latin hymns, psalms. 


and canticles 
THE LYRIC SONGS OF THE GREEKS $1.25 net 
Translated into English Verse by WALTER PETERSON, Ph_D., Professor of Classics, Bethany College 
In this volume are collected all the extant fragments of Sappho Alcaeus, Anacreon,. and the minor Greek 


monodists 
SELECTIONS FROM CATULLUS, With an Introduction on the Art of Translating : ; - $1.00 net 


Translated into English verse by Mary Stewart, Dean of Women 
* Miss Stewart has done a splendid piece of work The Independent 


RICHARD G. BADGER pus.isHer BOSTON x 


University of Montana 
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